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renowned. They have had the privilege of selling, in their Great 
Rooms, most of the Famous Collections of Works of Art which have 
been dispersed at auction in England over that period, and their 
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“NEWS” BY NOGUCHI, FIRST PRIZE WINNER IN THE ASSOCIATED PRESS COMPETITION 


A dramatization of the modern facilities of the press, the five figures with camera, teletype, wirephoto, telephone and reporter's pad are sym- 
bolically loosing their powers upon helpless mankind in the focus of the news. Radiating wires, indicating the world wide Associated Press 


network, and implications of “speed and accuracy’ not only lucidly convey the intention of the work but synchronize its elements into a 
unified whole that won precedence over many competitors. The panel is destined for the portal of the new Associated Press Building. 
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ART WEST OF THE 


MISSISSIPPI 


A Whitney Show from Across the Plains 


BY MARTHA DAVIDSON 


rypy© [tlk Whitney Museum, from the vast area west of the 

Mississippi, come fifty paintings in an exhibition that con- 

tends to be ‘more expressive of American art and freer from 
contemporary European influences than most exhibitions collected 
in the East.” The exhibition was originally organized as the fourth 
annual event of its kind by the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
where it Was shown in September, prior to circulation in the eastern 
States 

With a few exceptions this group is barren of distinguished 

works and one 
must obviously 
conclude that the 
fault lies either 
with the selection 
or with the condi- 
tion Of painting 1n 
the region defined 
lhere is little to 
distinguish this 
group as regional, 
doubtless because 
of the mobility of 
present day life, 
the rapid exchange 
of ideas and influ- 
ences and the di- 
versity of the cli- 
matic and cultural 
environments in 
the various parts 
of the west. But 
One Teatere 
emerges as distine- 
live, a feature that 
is closely allied to 
the character of 
the terrain in large 
sections of the 
west. [That is, the 
close relationship 
between the artist 
and the empty vis- 
tas that are con- 
stantly presented 
to his sight. Na- 
ture, to the painter 
of California or New Mexico, Colorado or Kansas, is a huge expanse 
of lowland bordered by highland, of fertile valleys lined with unin- 
habited mountains. Such valley and mountains are painted by Ken- 
neth Adams of New Mexico. The prairie, with its dreary horizon, its 
scrubby underbrush and strange long legged jack rabbits, is pre- 
sented by Otis Dozier of Texas, and the desert and brown hills of 
California revealed by Paul Sample. These are paintings in which 
the main theme is the land of the west, its deep set horizons and 
distant stretches of vision. 

Several artists, such as Alexandre Hogue, Paul Sample and Dale 
Nichols, strip the landscape bare of details, shave it clear of acces- 
sories and present it with clarity of mass and pattern. Tom Lea has 
experimented with patterned landscapes in Lonely Town which 1s 
constructed on a succession of horizontal planes and repeated forms 


EXHIBITED AT THE WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 


FROUBLE IN) FRISCO,” STRUGGLE INGENIOUSLY PROJECTED BY FLETCHER MARTIN 


of simple contours that conform with the restricted palette of muted 
tones of mauve and grey. The picture has excessive clarity and 
quietude and is, in final analysis, arid in character. More vital in 
achievement is the experiment in trompe l’oeil by Fletcher Martin 
of California. Trouble in Frisco by this artist, is an ingenious co- 
ordination of a circular composition and a rectangular picture. The 
transition from rectangle to circle is effected by the use of a porthole 
let into the bulkhead over a seaman’s bunk. Through the opened 
port is seen a fierce struggle between two workingmen on the wharf. 
The massive, 
block - like figures 
are admirably dis- 
posed to fill the 
circular space. The 
artist, however, 
not contented 
merely to employ 
the combatants for 
the purposes of his 
design, has made 
them symbolic of 
opposition in 
which one feels a 
grave issue is at 
stake. 

Another artist 
to represent peo- 
ple with sympathy 
and power is Joe 
Jones whose Farm- 
er, a wizened fig- 
ure broken by the 
stony soil, is made 
a pathetic emblem 
of half rewarded 
industry. In con- 
trast with this stir- 
ring canvas are 
the contemptuous 
figure paintings of 
Thomas Benton 
and Barse Miller. 
Benton’s Susanna 
and the Elders isa 
cheap travesty on 
a traditional 
theme that plays on the apocryphal story that was appended to the 
Book of Daniel. This modern Susanna, who is spied upon by two 
rural Elders of the little white church that is perched on the hillside 
in the background, cannot share the laurels for virtue that were 
showered on the biblical Susanna. With what care the artist has 
painted such details as the ring and red polished finger nails! The 
body of Susanna is executed with skill, is made alive and vibrant, 
but the conceptual treatment of the subject, despite technical accom- 
plishment, 1s deplorable. 

One of the most noteworthy paintings is /1umming Bird Dance 
by Emil Bisttram of New Mexico. Both Bisttram and Frank 
Mechau have striven to present, in a maze of intertwining lines, liv- 
ing forms in kaleidoscopic movement. While /ndian Fight by the 

(Continued on page 22) 





the carte du jour and the polyglot 
maitre d’hotel, but it is a truism 
that the guests segregate themselves 
according to national that the 
British take tea at five o'clock 
while the Germans are drinking 
coffee. It is an internationalism as 
broad and vet as fundamentally 
weak as that of the inn of /dtot’s 
Delight whence all the tourists flee 
at the first sign of international 
Wwar—an internationalism doubly 
ironical at Pittsburgh because a 
British and a French judge have 
just given first prize to a German 
artist while their countries have 
been giving far greater prizes to 
another German 
lor there is a reverse to this 
medal which looks to be so exalted 
a decoration on the breast of inter- 
national good will, and the reverse 
is the compromise. the anaemic 
lack of conviction both in the spirit 
of the Swiss resort hotel and in the 
childish taith that in the world of 
1938 an art exhibition could pro- 
mote the “understanding, peace 
EXHIBITED AT THE CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAT PITTSBURGH and good will among the nations” 
SEGONZAC’S SONOROLUSLY COLORED “NUDI HORS CONCOURS BUT AMONG THE BEST EXHIBITS which could onl be achieved by 
an infinitely bigger display of 
e e bombing planes and artillery. 
ih What is really wanted is a quality 
- arnegie ArrileSs T) of which the Anglo-Saxon world 
generally stands in urgent need 
' today: a greater sense of reality 
v/ > ‘ ht PI _» - y/ ’ [ P tt f > / It is a fine thing to gather inter- 
& rald l ’ ace @2 OMOW a lls MUNG l national art exhibitions, whether 
in Venice or Paris or Flushing or 
Pittsburgh, and the world can only 
profit by a cultural interchange at 





BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


HE Carnegie International, like the flower show and the ROULAULT'S “THREE JUDGES.” THE INELIGIBLE 
six-day bicycle race, has come to be taken very much fot 


MASTERPIECI 


EXHIBITED AT THE CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL, PITTSBURGH 
granted as a regularly recurring and _ self-perpetuating 


event to be regarded from the point of view of subjective content 
rather than of objective reason. No exception to this, the 1938 edi- 
tion has nevertheless given a neophyte reviewer cause to ponder 
upon its larger aspects as well as upon the more obvious ones of 
the exhibits themselves. It is easy enough, however, apart from 
the sheer physical effort of looking at the gargantuan quantities 
of painting, to dissect the classifications and tendencies of con- 
temporary art as it appears in a more or less changeless pattern 
through the years in the vast Pittsburgh showings. A critic’s real 
difficulties arise when he challenges the problem of the means and 
the meaning of all this, of its roots and final purpose. Nor is here, 
perhaps, the place for an extended discussion of abstract causes, 
especially at a moment when concrete fact is waiting to be recorded. 
But if detailed conclusions are postponed, as they must be, to 
another occasion, | hope | will be understood if | begin my com- 
ments with the institution itself. 

In the spacious, nay well nigh endless, halls of the Carnegie In- 
stitute there will be on view until December 4, 305 paintings by 
355 artists of eleven nationalities, 102 of them by American artists 
and 263 by Europeans. The customary eight prizes have been 
awarded by a jury of two American, one English and one French 
painters to a German, five Frenchmen and two Americans. 

Nothing could sound more international, more in keeping with 
the noble and yet unmistakably dated intent of the founder of the 
Exhibition, Andrew Carnegie, when he established it some forty 
years ago “with the idea of promoting understanding, peace and 
good will among the nations. . . .”” Somehow it is by its very inter- 
nationalism that the exhibition languishes. It is international in 
the manner of the lobby of a big Swiss hotel, the temporary home 
of polished, worldly society, resounding with a dozen languages 
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instead of the unchanging, almost precisely 


predictable routine that prevails today. 
laking, however, the International at its own evaluation, it is again amusing to play 


the game of official prize-winners and runners-up in contrast to a personal choice. And 
In a year in which not alone have the judges continued what seems to have become 


an habitual though unwritten policy to honor careers rather than the sing 


exhibited 
picture, but also in which the influence of an English Royal 


\cademician as a judge 
has made itself felt, there is no hardship in finding the desirably controversial point of 
View 

It was a fine gesture with which there can be disagreement on only 


a minor scale to 
have given the first prize of 


$1090 to Karl Hofer’s [he Wind (illustrated on the cover 
of this issue) for even if there are more personal choices for first honors there is a vast 
comparative virtue in the choice of a new, important canvas in its own right beside the 
Kroll and Braque of the last two years. 


[his moving classical treatment of a young 
man and 


a young woman standing against a chill wind in bleak country, protected by 
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EXHIBITED AT THE CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAI 5 i . > ¥ 
: s 
H. V. POOR’S STURDY “BOY WITH BOW : 
a moment when reciprocity of human de- 
cency and the trade men live by is impos- 
sible. But we need even more a wide and 
true exposition of the art which is closer 
to ourselves, of our native work and that of 
our neighbors. It is significant that at Pitts- 5 
burgh this year there are not only two-and- Me 7 
a-half times as many European as Ameri- ER Mas 
%, i af y 
can pictures, but that there are none at all Retin. ia 
by the artists of Canada or the countries 
hig : . = —_ ee 
of Latin America including Mexico. It 1s 
too much to prophecy that an International EXHIBITED AT THE CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL, PITTSBURGH 
exhibition dominated by the art of the (ABOVE) ARNOLD BLANCH’S THIRD-PRIZE-WINNER, “PEOPLE”; (BELOW) “SEA WITH 
United States. running a much wider gamut RED SKY” BY JOHN MARIN, HERE CITED AS THE BEST AMERICAN WORK IN THE SHOW 


from youth to fame than the current con- 
servative content, and that of the Americas, 
with a smaller, but qualitatively absolute, 
European section for comparison and guid- 
ance, might be more enlightening and, at 
the same time, more convincingly purpose- 
ful toward peace and good will from an 
American point of view. 

Art, we have been taught, stands above 
political considerations, and it would be = 
a tragic day on which, however shaken, 
one were to lose one’s whole faith in that 
belief. Yet it would be sad, too, if we were 
to fool ourselves with a sort of blind ar- 
tistic Locarno. As realists, we must look 
first to our national art, to its virility and 
preservation so that in the event of isolation 
it will flourish of itself. Hence an inter- 
national outlook, radiating first through 


the logical spheres of our neighbors, will 
follow naturally. Based on such a philoso- 
phy, I see a new and brilliant future for an 
annual international exhibition, a prospect 
of freshness and interest revitalized each 
year, a swiftly moving, variable panorama 





IWO SLUGGESTIONS FOR RECOGNITION IN PHE FUROPEAN SECTION ABOVE) THE LARGI AND SUCCESSFUL NEO-ROMANTI( 
BROKEN RHYTHMS,” BASED ON CLASSICAL THEMES, BY MARIANO ANDREU, SPANIARD LIVING IN PARIS: (BELOW KOKOSHKA 
CASTLE FROM THE RIVER PRAGUI CZECHOSLOVAKIAN), CALLED THE BEST LANDSCAPE IN: THE CARNEGIE EXHIBITION 
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more than thin, swirling and blowing drapery is so 
obviously a deeply symbolical painting and one which it 
would be impossible to overlook. It is irresistible to see 
in it some kind of expression of the plight of the modern 
world, perhaps that of the intellectual and excellent human 
caught in the tempest of mass vulgarity, perhaps, on the 
ther hand, the more subjective theme of the artist’s own 
country, since he 1s proscribed as an artist in Germany even 
though he is still allowed to retain his residence there 
Whatever the direct inference—and it matters not, in the 
last analysis, as the general feeling is so clearly conveyed 
there is here aroused a vivid sympathy on the part of the 
spectator which is the more creditable and remarkable for 


its independence of the usual cheap literarism with which 
such thematic material is stated. Hofer has learnt to make 
a picture out of the pure language of painting and in this 
work there is but the single disturbing factor of color 

a dominant tone of rather dirty purple and heavy blue which 
gives a savor of Wagnerian staginess in the otherwise pure 


classicism of the scene. Finally a commentary on the jury 
as easily the best of its choice, 7he Wind 1s a revealing 
document, for, despite its sensitivity and artistic value, it 
is sull part an academic picture—actually a compromise 
between the broader policy, on one side, of the German 
academy and, on the other, of the rugged rebellion of the 
Francophile German Secession; a compromise, too, between 
the essentials of modern French and German painting, just 
as the artist himself, forbidden to show in Germany and 
working in Switzerland, nevertheless still maintains his 
official home in Berlin and thus works out 2nother com- 
promise, the whole a typical and logical expression of the 
Locarno internationalism of which | have spoken above 

Would that the other awards, however, were tributes to 
as high artistic quality in their continuation of the inter- 
national tradition! The second prize to Vlaminck’s Winter 
is still understandable as an expression of the desire to 
honor the man even if not the individual work, although it 
would have been wiser to choose an example less fraught 
with the artist’s faults; here the undisciplined, rather pasty 
technique characteristic of the artist is not, as frequently, 
balanced by a dramatic subject and a wide range of color 
within Vlaminck’s typical palette. The American winner 
of the third prize was Arnold Blanch’s People, a mystifying 
and rather confused statement of some sort of political 
ideology unredeemed by quality of painting. But one’s 
comprehension really begins to be passed by the first 
honorable mention to the diluted Impressionism of Albert 
Marquet’s sulphurous nocturne Le Pont Neuf, by the second 
honorable mention to the undoubtedly deserving personality 
of Utrillo in the shape of the most carelessly painted and 
tiresome of his Montmartre veduti; and, finally and fan- 
tastically, by the third honorable mention to the dullest and 
most posterlike of Rockwell Kents, Storm Clouds, Greenland. 
fhe fourth honorable mention to Edmond Ceria’s Game 
still-life and the Allegheny County Garden Club prize to 
Roger Chapelain-Midy’s sweet Bouquet at the Window 
come too far down in the list to be greeted with any expres- 
sion of energy except an eyebrow lifted in incredulity. 

The Jury of Award was composed of, beside Mr. Sydney 
Lee of the Royal Academy, M. Othon Friesz of France and 
Messrs. John Carroll and Charles Hopkinson. with, as usual, 
Director Saint-Gaudens of the Carnegie Institute as the 
chairman. | mention these names at this point because | 
still wonder how, to begin with, two capable American paint- 
ers could have overlooked, above all, John Marin’s superb 
Sea with Red Sky, the first oil of the artist to go to Pitts- 
burgh in many vears and surely the product of a career to 
be honored if one thus singles out Vlaminck and Utrillo in 
their minor manifestations; though Marin is inevitably 
defeated in monochrome reproduction, even the black-and- 
White halftone herewith will give an idea of the dramatic 
power and rhythmic tones of this important American 
painting. Staying for the moment with the Americans, there 
are such other excellent contenders for award as Henry 
Varnum Poor’s Boy with Bow, the strongest and most 
frankly, uncompromisingly painted of his canvases of sturdy 
small boys; as Franklin Watkins’ Still-life, example of an 

(Continued on page 10) 
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THE TRADE UNION 
REARS ds ARTISTIC 
HEAD m SPRINGFIELD 


A Furst National Showing 
of the Artists’ Union 


BY ELIZABETH McCAUSLAND 


SHE Artists’ Union National Exhibition, which has just opened at the Spring- 
field Museum of Fine Arts, is an occasion of considerable interest, because this 
event marks the first time organized artists have been able to present their 

work on a comprehensive scale in a major museum. “What effect has organization 
had on artr’” is one question which is bound to be asked, as another is: “Has social 
art, so called, completely swept the field among these artists who belong to a labor 
union?” 

Studying the two hundred and twenty-four oils, watercolors, drawings, prints and 
sculptures displayed in four galleries and two corridors of the museum, one agrees with 
the museum’s announcement that the artists represented “present a cross-section of art 
in America today.” To be sure, there are no Hoppers or Speichers, no Marins or 
O'Keeffes, even no Rockwell Kents or Max Webers, though the two latter have been 
active in the organization of artists into unions. But all schools of plastic statement are 
represented, and in content the work ranges from abstract to social themes. It seems clear 
that in the case of the two hundred and twenty-four artists exhibiting, the right of the in- 
dividual to seek his own personal expression has not been negated. 

Of the score of unions throughout the country, all of which were invited by the mu- 
seum to participate in the first national exhibition of Artists’ Union work, eleven have 
cooperated, sending selections chosen in each case by the given local organization and 
pro-rated according to the size of the union. Thus of the District of Columbia, Balti- 
more, New York City, Western Massachusetts, Ulster County, N. Y., New Jersey, 
Santa Fe, Cleveland, Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston, New York has the largest 
representation. The effect of this is not, however, to give a disproportionate share of 
attention to the metropolitan group, but to throw into sharp relief the forces serving to 
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“FAMILY,” A GRIM AND UNCOMPROMISING INTERIOR PAINTED BY SCHULMAN 
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GROSS PORTRAIT OF RENEI IN: WOOD 


produce trends in the different communities 

In New York, for example, organized artists 
have had their attention directed to social 
themes In art because of their struggles to pre- 
serve and extend the Federal Art Project. The 
fact that the New York group is the largest 
has had something of the effect on art that 1s 
implied in Goethe's aphorism that talent 1s 
nourished in quiet and genius in the city. At 
any rate, in the rapid tempo and quickened 
pulse of the metropolis, the artist turns to a 
stvle and a content consonant with his own 
experience. [he experience of life in such a vast 
and tumultous aggregations of human beings 
is naturally a rich and complicated one, so 
that we find work like Tschacbasov’s Three 
Ven jostling Joseph de Martini’s Moonlight, 
a marine which has overtones of Ryder. Or 
again Morris Neuwirth’s Sidewalk Portrait, 
with its subject matter of crowded human liv- 
ing conditions, stands at the opposite end of 
the scale from Jean Liberte’s Pine Bath at 
Y.addo, in which nature absorbs the latter art- 
ist’s thoughts as much as slum congestion does 
the former's 

On the other hand, a union like Boston's has 
sent a selection of work which portrays clearly 
the struggle of this community to develop more 
advanced aesthetic values. Essentially the en- 
deavor of progressive artists in Boston has 
concerned itself with establishing the principle 
that there have been painters after Copley and 
Stuart. The work of Jack Levine, with its 
violent reminiscences of Soutine, is an integral 
part of such a movement toward artistic eman- 
cipation. The large canvas of James Pfeufer, 
entitled Afother and Child, in which influences 
from Cézanne and Picasso have been fused in 
a plainly personal and well assimilated state- 
ment, represents the triumph of more advanced 
standards than ruled in Boston a decade ago. 
\ small oil like Adelaide Fogg’s Man Reading, 
with its expressionist echoes, is also a gesture 
of defiance to a well entrenched monopoly. 

Groups like those from Chicago and Cleve- 
land do not, on the contrary, show a similar 
revolt of artists against academicism. The 
prints from Cleveland are excellent technically, 
but just a little dull in spirit, while the oils are 
certainly not up to the standard of the exhibi- 
tion as a whole. The Chicago representation 

(Continued on page 22) 
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New lixhibitions of the Week 





BLACK & WHITE WORK OF A GREAT MODERN THE CITY SEEN BY A BRILLIANT AMATEUR 
CRUSADER: KAETHE KOLLWITZ PHOTOGRAPHER: JOHN ALBOK 
| |’ NGER, grief and death are the themes upon which the art ‘| 


of Kathe Kollwitz is based. Rarely does an artist deal with 
them with such mastery. They appear in all her work which is now 


YHE Museum of the City of New York is an appropriate place 
lor a presentation of photographs by John Albok, whose work 


entitled collectively “Faces of the City,” is on view there throughout 


October. This is Albok’s first one man show. It is bound to appeal 
to New Yorkers as well as to all those who acknowledge photog- 
raphy to be an art form poignantly suited to the age. Unlike so much 
contemporary photography which boasts technical trickery and in- 
tellectualized style, Albok’s studies of people and scenes of New 


on view at the Kleemann Galleries, and it is impossible to look at 
these etchings, lithographs and woodcuts without feeling above all 
the impact of her reaction to human suffering. The superb drafts- 
manship, the breadth of her massive strokes, the economy of line 
which projects her emotion so forcefully strike one only later. The 


product of post-War Germany, this work constitutes the strongest York streets are unaffected, sensitively composed, colored by a tragic 


sense of life which speaks for itself. This stark poetry is akin to the 
art of Atget, whose studies of Paris are now classic. 

\lbok’s sharp-faced little bootblacks, dignified derelicts of the 
park, romantic, blossoming trees, clouds luminous over dirty roofs, 


kind of anti-War propaganda, for its rises above all considerations 
of nationality. The human misery which Kathe Kollwitz portrays 
exists In every country of the world, it is true, but it is increased 
and accentuated by no one force so much as by war. 

Less familiar in New York , his cripples and his children 
than the lithographs and etch- SY RT ‘ have a_ biting integrity. An 
pow hb, Reserved Seat, Hast 
Thou Forsaken Me are pecu- 
liarly eloquent of the darkest 
hours of the Depression. There 


ings, Which were shown last 
winter in three galleries simul- 
taneously, are the woodcuts 
which comprise about a third 
of this exhibition. [hey are 
more stvlized, more symbolical, 
more general in their intention. 
Ihe lithographs, with their 


is the tonal richness of paint- 
ing in Rush Hour Refreshment, 
Fountain Decoration, The End 
of the Day, and in the two 
Herald Tribune Prize Pictures. 
\lbok has an effortless sense 
of composition in Best Friend, 
Organ and Comfort. And the 
most esoteric of surrealists 
could not improve on Hand 
Out, in which the macabre ts 
combined with rare beauty of 
light and form. The photo- 
graphs are not without occa- 
sional humor, yet Albok’s 
characteristic mood is one of 
tragic conviction and bears the 
true flavor of city life today 
His treatment of light is on the 
somber side; on the other hand 
it is not heavy, and his intense 
sympathy tor humanity 1s 
backed up by a thorough com- 


solidity and massive quality, 
remain the epitome of Kathe 
IKollwitz’s art. It would be 
hard to imagine anyone who 
could look at Brot unmoved. 


Je be 


WORKS THAT WERE 
SHOWN ABROAD 


MERICANS AT HOME” 
A is the appropriate name 
which the Downtown Gallery 
gives to its opening show ot 
paintings and sculpture. [hese 
are selections from the exhibi- 
tions held the past summer at 
the Musée du Jeu de Paume in 
Paris, and at the Wildenstein 
Galleries in London, and _ all 





. nand of technique. A. H. A. 

are by artists who have been = m1 =) 

| ee - ie 
associated with the Downtown oh <i ~. 
Gallery. Twenty-three of them . — oe mes AMERICANS: TWO 
are contemporaries, nine be- , si oid oe GROUP SHOWS 
long to that loose classification ad 
known as early American. Such EXHIBITED AT THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY T WO diverse groups of con- 
solid contributors to American) =LOUIS GUGLIELMI’'S ANECDOTAL “WEDDING IN SOUTH STREET” temporary American art- 


art as Demuth, Marin, Sheeler, 

O'Keeffe, Karfiol and Kuniyoshi, together with their anonymous 
predecessors of the Folk Art Gallery and the younger generation ot 
which Levine, Fredenthal and Guglielmi are only a tew, constitute 
a very substantial offering. That their work in Paris aroused con- 
troversy is not surprising. This exhibition is well worth going to see 
for itself, however, as well as for its interest as the sample of out 
native art sent to Europe for the first time. 


ists may be seen this month in 
concurrent exhibitions. At the Macbeth Gallery the gamut is run 
from Jay Connaway’'s Dwight’s Fish House, reflection of Winslow 
Hlomer, to Moses Soyer’s small Making Up, an informal scene ot 
superb compositional design, reflection of Degas. Included among 
others in this exhibition are a dull, technically impeccable study of 
a market woman by Robert Brackman, a lavish beach scene by the 


\merican baroque painter, Jon Corbino, and a Ryderesque painting 
Among the French critics the general reaction seems to have been of a house by Elliott Orr. 


surprise that American painting was less epochmaking than had At the Milch Galleries, where a complementary exhibition is be- 


been their expectation. Their hopes and fears appear to have been ing held, the most notable painting is The Mill by Maurice Sterne. 
more satisfactorily fulfilled by our architecture and cinema. It would I:xecuted eight years ago, this magnificent painting, “frog’s eye” 


be impossible, of course, to judge from the current showing at the 
Downtown Gallery to what extent the Paris exhibition represented 
American painting that is completely indigenous. But one is tempted 


view of a mill beside a stream in a wood, displays the dynamic 
draughtsmanship which has distinguished the past work of this 
artist. Among the landscapes are a wide panorama—cloud swept, sun 


to ask where else would be found Glenn Coleman's A ngelo’s Place, baked and glowing—of North Carolina by Francis Speight, a 
Charles Sheeler’s Classic Landscape, 1931, or for that matter, Gu- stripped, polished and immaculate view by Edward Bruce, a glimpse 
glielmi’s Wedding in South Street. The distinctly American flavor of the waterfront by George Picken, a compact landscape with two 
in all three paintings is not entirely due to the subject matter. They suggestive figures in the foreground by Kroll and typical but incon- 
derive from a heritage which makes them peculiarly our own. J. L. sequential views by Lautman and Millard Sheets. Georgina Klit- 








ALZIRA PEIRCE, AN ARTIST WITH VERVE 
AND INDIVIDUALITY 


LZIRA PEIRCE is a painter of sturdy genre scenes of New 
d York and Maine executed with robust expansiveness. A score 
ot her canvases hanging now in the Midtown Galleries attest the 


Nntegrity OF this artist 


lo a surprising degree she has developed 
independently of her dynamic husband, the popular painter, Waldo 
Peirce. A large panorama of Haverstraw on the Hudson climaxes 
the show. It 1s a sweeping view of a brick factory on the river. Leaf- 
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} } 


me) sted’s fluid stvle is seen again, but one o1 

yol the latter examples suggest a dangerous tendency toward sen 
l his artist, however, shows substance enough 1n this 
up oO pa ws so that there is reason to expect that he will 
» points and not his weaknesses 1 | 


RAPID WATERCOLOR SKETCHES IN A LIGHT 
VEIN BY EUGENE LEAKE 

N ATTRACTIVE group of watercolors at the Walker Galleries 
A 


constitutes the first showing of the work of Lugene Leake 

lor the most part they are rapid sketches which convey a sense ol 
the out-of-doors with a light but effective touch. The style of the 
artist is most successful in such atmospheric studies as Ramy Da) 
in Which the loose brushwork and grey-green wash combine to sug- 
gest the blurred and illusive impressions he is aiming at. Footbridge, 
Vague in color, is charming in its mood. One or two paintings are 
strengthened by sharper tones as Road to the Lake and [unte) 
Resting in the Woods, which ts shot with light in such a way that 
the interest is thereby heightened. What the work needs most 1s a 
firmer structural basis which will doubtless develop. In his first 
showing, however, Leake makes a favorable impression because of 
the spontaneity of his approach. J. L. 
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EXHIBITED AT THE MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


‘THE BRICK WORKS, HAVERSTRAW,” ALZIRA PEIRCE’S PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE HUDSON 


less willows growing on the shores are drawn with swift, cursive 
lines that admirably define the organic structure of these graceful 
trees. The light is cold, grey and sunless, as it is in most of Alzira 
Peirce’s work. Contrasted with the extended conception of this land- 
scape is the naiveté which is so frankly and so winsomely exposed 
in the picture, Chickens. Less accomplished in technique and more 
intimate in approach than the painting of her husband, these can- 
vases by Alzira Peirce are the work of a young artist of hardy 
talent. M. D. 


STROMSTEAD: THE POETIC IMAGININGS OF 
A YOUNG NORWEGIAN PAINTER 
os INTEMPORARY ARTS, which since 1931 has been success- 


fully bringing to light the work of younger artists not shown 
before in New York, presents as its opening show in October a group 
of paintings by Alf Stromsted. Born in Norway and educated there 
as an electrical engineer, this artist is now an American citizen who 
has devoted himself to painting for over ten years. The sixteen can- 
vases On view reveal a sense of color which is sure, and an ability 
to handle paint so that its texture is interesting. Poetic in his ap- 
proach to his work, Stromsted paints his landscapes tenderly, some- 
times with brushstrokes so free that the medium seems to be water- 
color instead of oil. His most completely realized work shown here 
is to be found in the still-lifes which are finely organized in spite 
of the soft technique of their execution. Fruit Bowl, with its inter- 
related translucent color, is one of the best. Among the figure paint- 
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FHL: coincidence of two exhibi- 
| tions of lithographs by the great- 
est draughtsman on stone, Hlonore 
Daumier, brings to the public not 
only several complete print. series 
but two different aspects of a lofty 
personality. Although the bitter at- 
tacks embodied in Les Gens de jus- 
tice are Well known, they are rarel\ 
to be seen in the complete set of 
thirty-eight prints which have been 
placed on view at the M. A. Mac- 
Donald Print Gallery. Most of these 
prints were published on fine paper 
by Aubert but several appeared on 
newsprint in Charivari. Brilliantly 
stenographic in style — abbreviated 
in line, ample in contour, broad in 
modeling and magnificent in “color,” 
the soft lithographic crayon made to 
vield infinite variations of black and 
white—these prints, in spirit, are violent attacks on the people ot 
the court with whom the artist first became acquainted when, as a 
boy, he served as apprentice to a court clerk in Paris. He shoots 
venomous darts at the robed figures as they arrogantly exhort, as 
they superciliously strut past or complacently ignore the pleas of the 
defendants who are the petit bourgeois with whom Daumier identi- 
fied himself. He jabs at their insolent pride, exposes their vanity, 
their grossness and their impervious cruelty and, with all the warmth 
and generosity of a grand compassion, reveals the misery of the 
underprivileged who are pawns in the hands of a careerist judiciary. 

A different spirit pervades the prints which are being shown at 
the F. A. R. Gallery. Moeurs conjugales and Tout ce qu'on voudra, 
complete with sixty and eighteen prints respectively, are filled with 
a good humor that dulls the barbs thrust at the foibles of common 
humanity. The captions, though mirthful, are scarcely needed to 
understand, at a glance, the tragi-comedy in which small incidents 
are made epic and a world of types created in caricatured parade. 
Kindlier than Goya, more temperate than Rowlandson, Daumier, 
in these series of hand colored lithographs, is recognizable as a great 
artist and a great humanitarian. M. D. 


INDIVIDUALIZATION & TECHNICAL BEAUTY 
IN LOVET-LORSKI’S PORTRAITS 
T IS a tribute to the virtuosity of Boris Lovet-Lorski that the 


current exhibition of this well known sculptor at the Wildenstein 
Galleries devotes itself exclusively to portraits, even though these 
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) L proportionate part o . plastic art. Long 

ized for his prowess in techniq especially with rare m« 

Ss, and the arcnitecton reneth o ls figures and decorallve 
ompositions, Lovet-Lorski has brought to the nineteen portraits 


h now mav be seen as a concentrated unit the same love of the 
ptor's handiwork per se and the formal integration which he 
wes to his early training as an architect. lo this he has added the 


nse for personal imagery which, superfluous though 1t may 


to mention, is the indispensable but too often overlooked functional 
omponent of the human likeness in the full round 

In the marble heads of women and children, as well as in the dis- 
tinguished one of the cinema actor Edward G. Robinson, there 1s 
1 sensibility in treating the essential subjective details of resem- 
blance which is remarkable for its combination with a degree of 
technical precision that, in the hands of another artist, might come 
dangerously near the highest polish of academic luster, and yet here 
maintains a satisfactory balance with internal form 

lhe bronzes, less worked over, manifest a more rugged individual- 
ization as Well as the welcome participation of the artist in the 
casting by his insistence upon an unusually wide variety of patinae 
that contribute greatly to the interest of an entire roomful of por- 
trait heads. In the heads of Mrs. S. Lewis Tim and Mr. Henry P 
Fletcher, Lovet-Lorski attains a poetic feeling for the introspective 
qualities of the sitters almost Egyptian in its subtlety and the eco- 
nomical symbolism with which it is stated. Less detached and 
worldlier in concept are the lively, quick moving characterizations 
of Andrée Wildenstein and Rouben Mamoulian, the former note- 
worthy for its sharp observation of feminine movement and man- 
ner. Feodor Chaliapin is portraved in an heroic bronze head with a 
surface of technical richness, though the idealization seems a trifle 
too great in magnitude. Its scale, nevertheless, hints that it would be 
interesting to see what this capable sculptor could produce in the 
wav of a full length or monumental portrait sculpture 4. M. I 


ROUNDABOUT THE GALLERIES: FIVE NEW 
EXHIBITIONS 


{; RIEAT enthusiasm for the changing colors of the desert char- 


acterizes the work of Latta Kingan, a large exhibition of whose 
paintings is on view at the Montross Gallery. This artist, who re- 
turned to the avocation of his youth after a long career in another 
field, now, at the approximate age of seventy, demonstrates the 
freedom trom constraint with which the most difficult and elusive 
subjects may be approached. [he Grand Canyon, Sunset Flames 
and Mist, All Mist are titles which indicate the breadth of his scope 
\nd while some of the color is garish and the brushwork too free, 
there are several paintings which capture the atmospheric nuances 
which the artist enjoys so deeply. 7 be Eagle's Nest gives a sense of 
distance and A New Arrival is charmingly evocative of the welcome 
green occasionally encountered in the otherwise sunburnt ranch 
country. Planting Potatoes in the Foothills, in a different vein, is 
strongly reminiscent of Van Gogh’s violent strokes and color. 


MONG a plethora of literary and artistic documents of the Mexi- 

can people, the product of an ever-growing exodus of visitors 

to points south, the terracotta heads of Margo Allen stand out with 
enviable distinction at the Marie Sterner Gallery. They are un- 
usual in that they assert themselves not solely for the already demon- 
strated fact that the Mexicans are a highly picturesque race. These 
heads, as sculpture, have a solid, powerful reality which does not 
depend on exoticism, decorative elements or overstatement for its 
effect. Modeled in broad, deliberate curves, burned in the kiln to a 
rich red brown, they have a stolidness peculiar to primitive art and 
also its complete unconsciousness. Differences of racial types and 
such compositional subtleties as the folded serape, the stylized hair 
or the raised hand are perceived later and take a second place. The 
first impression is of uncompromising directness and of that almost 
malignant vitality that characterizes Etruscan heads, whose struc- 


tural affinities with these peons Mrs. Allen has been quick to remark 
and to build upon. 


ERMANY IN PHOTOMONTAGE” is the current offering at 
the A.C.A. Gallery which shows seventy-six examples of this 
form of art from the hand of John Heartfield. As a medium it com- 
bines the reality of a photograph with the flexibility of a freehand 
drawing, and results at its best in considerable power for satire 
Recalling the earlier work of George Grosz with whom he worked in 


L5 


early 19208 lLleartfield exposes the present regime 1n G 


ermany 
with the same violence as Grosz revealed the darker recesses of the 
human mind. Goering, in the synthetic, built up photographs which 
Heartfield has recreated, appears in his most monstrous aspects 
Interpreted through the camera, this piece of photomontage carries 
more conviction than it could through any painter's vision of his 
character. The swastika in Heartfield’s hands takes the form of the 
Cross in one case, in another it 1s the wheel upon which the human 
body is broken. Twenty Years After shows Hindenburg reviewing 
a line of skeletons who stand at attention as before them pass their 
young sons, armed themselves, and marching forth to war. This 1s 
an exciting show, and a timely one. Aside from the spirit of satire 
which animates it, the power of photomontage to project an idea 1s 


demonstrated as well 


FW WO exhibitions in the vicinity of Washington Square are com- 
| posed of collections of paintings, prints, W atercolors and sculp- 
ture. The larger group at the Grant Studios includes paintings by 
\nne Goldthwaite and Beulah Stevenson, both good examples of 





EXHIBITED AT THE WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES 
LOVET-LORSKI’S BRONZE “PORTRAIT OF MRS. S. LEWIS TIM” 


their styles. Miss Stevenson’s /n Front of the Car is an original view 
in her semi-abstract, imaginative manner. Among the prints are two 
by Minna Citron, delightfully topical and penetrating as to types. 
One of Margolies’ etchings is a study in the rectangular shadows 
cast by low buildings as contrasted with the shafts of light which 
alternate them. It is an adroit handling of what might have been a 
monotonous subject. At the Mercury Galleries is a comprehensive 
showing of the artists who regularly exhibit here. Particularly at- 
tractive is a small landscape by Frederic Gill which is agreeable in 
color. Leighton Smith shows a light and airy woodland scene in 
Spring, and a study of bathers in which the effect of brilliant sun- 
shine Is captured through a skillful use of heavy white impasto. 


W ARREN CHASE MERRITT, native of California and resi- 
' dent of New York for the past three years, brings to the 
Ferargil Galleries a large number of watercolors, products of the 
past year when the artist first turned from oil and mural painting 
to this medium. People, boats and engines claim his attention. His 
bust length portraits are sketched directly from life. Like most of 
the paintings they are factual, unpretentious in style and indifferent 
in color. The force of his personality is expressed with unexpected 
Continued on page 22) 








HISTORIC AMERICANA ON 
MINIATURE & CANVAS: 
HEWITT COLLECTION 


MINIATURI 
| MRS. WILLIAM 
BROWN” BY TISDALI 
CENTER GEORGI 
WASHINGTON BY 
RAMAGI CIRCA 1789 


RIGHT] CAPTAIN 
THOMAS YORKI 
SPROGEL.” PAIN TED 
BY JAMES PEALI 
SIGNEDAND DATED 
IN THE YEAR 1791 





ROBABLY the greatest private collection of 


~ 


Lincoln and his son, Lad, who is seated betore an 
‘arly American miniatures in this country 


pen window and being instructed by his father 
together with a notable group of early Amert- 


Other outstanding miniatures which merit special 
can paintings and drawings and other art property 


mention include William Birch’s portrait of Ratin- 
will be offered at public sale when the Erskine esque the naturalist; Robert Field's likeness of Francis 
Scott Key as a voung man; and Elkanah Tisdale's 
companion portraits of Mr. and Mrs. William Brown 
lhe fine portrait of Governor Trumbull by John Ra- 


mage: one of Blair McClenachan by Walter Robertson: 


and a portrait said to be of Aaron Burr by Washington Alls- 
George Washington for its subject. Included are the renowned 


ton, also appear. Two interesting portrait miniatures of Dolly 
portrait of Washington by John Ramage; one by James Peale Madison by Sarah Goodridge and George Catlin, show the sitter in 
which came directly from the Peale family and was found in the similar costumes. commenad of a Mack eown, a shawl and the 
painter's desk at the time of his death; and one by Robert Field fachinnalile turban of the dat 
which was formerly the property of Augustine Washington Notabl 


\ rare miniature by Robert Fulton of Samuel Woodworth, poet 


and author of [he Old Oaken Bucket, was presented by Woodworth 


as a wedding present to his bride. Fulton himself appears in a minia- 


Hewitt collection is dispersed at the Parke-Bernet 







Galleries, Inc., New York, on October 18, 19, 20, 21 
and 22 following exhibition from October 15 

\mong the miniatures, which number approximatels 
two hundred and twenty-five, a distinguished group has 


‘in the collection of important arly American paintings 
and drawings is one of the rare portraits of Alexander [lamuilton, 
given to John Wesley Jarvis. The full length figure in a black cos- 
tume Wears the medal of the Order of the Cincinnati 

ture by John Wesley Jarvis, which was acquired directly from the Likewise especially interesting because of their rarity are three 


} 


Jarvis family, Conspicuous among the miniatures by John Single- portraits from the brush of Robert Fulton, one being a self-portrait 


ton Copley are those of John Hancock and his brother, Ebenezet 


i 


with the “S.S. Clermont” in the background, and another a portrait 


I:dward Greene Malbone is represented by notable portraits of John of Dr. Guillotin, done during Fulton's stay in Paris. 


Phillips, first mayor of Boston, and Benjamin Nourse, and by com- 
panion miniatures of Dr. Elisha Poinsett and his daughter, Anna 
l-rances. A fine likeness of Benjamin Chew Wilcocks is the work of 
Benjamin Trott, whose portrait miniature of a young man, said 
to be David Humphries, also appears. 

\mong the miniatures by James Peale is the notable portrait of 
General Anthony Wayne. Charles Willson Peale is responsible for 
the attractive miniature of John Man Taylor as a boy and one ot 
I:dward Tilghman. Several miniatures by Edward Dunlap include 
a self-portrait, a charming likeness of his daughter, Margaret, as a 
young girl, and one of President Tyler. 


\ distinguished group of five Sharples pastels includes a fine 
profile portrait of Washington. Other distinguished portraits are 
l:dward Greene Malbone’s portrait of the artist as a young man; 
Samuel Lovett Waldo’s portrait of the famous American engravet 
and painter, Asher Brown Durand; William Dunlap’s likeness of 
Captain Ethan Alphonso Allen; and Saint-Memin’s portrait of 
Henry Hall, done in crayon on pink paper. Notable companion por- 
traits are those of Captain William De Pevyster and his second wite. 
by Charles Willson Peale; and a pair in watercolor by Robert Field 
Which are said to be of Ebenezer Stocker and his wife. Historical 


Interest attaches to a drawing by Major John Andre of Peggy Ship- 
= " ot ~~. = . : : : set . . 
Besides miniatures of the Presidents already mentioned, there is pen, wife of Benedict Arnold 


one of Andrew Jackson in blue military uniform by George A. \ 


group of historic sculptures includes the [loudon busts of 
) : . Bs : DS _— . ‘ 
Baker, Jr., and one by Francis Bicknell Carpenter of Abraham 


Washington and Franklin and a bust of Hamilton by Cerrachi 


(LEFT) “CAPT 

ETHAN ALLEN,” 
OIL BY DUNLAP, 
NORFOLK, 1819 


(RIGHT) OIL 
SELF-PORTRAIT 
OF SAMUEL 
LOVETT WALDO 
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NEW YORK: WINNERS OF THE ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER COMPETITION 


SAMU NOGUCHI, American born Japanese, has just been 
| announced as winner of the $1,000 first prize in the national 
competition for the design of a large bronze panel to be placed 
above the main entrance of the new Associated Press Building in 
Rockefeller Center (reproduced on the frontispiece of this issue) 

Ihe second prize of $500 was awarded to John Tatschl, while 
Joseph C. Fleri received the third prize of $250. Although the one 
hundred and eighty-eight sketch models submitted in the contest 
were executed by sculptors from twenty-six states, all three prize 
winners live in New York City. Models of winners and runners up 
at Rockefeller center. 

Judges of the contest were John Gregory, sculptor and president 
of the National Sculptor’s Society; Holger Cahill. national direc- 
tor of the Federal Art Project; Lloyd Stratton, assistant general 
manager of [The Associated Wallace K. Harrison, and L. 
\ndrew Reinhard, architects of Rockefeller Center. 

If both Rockfeller Center, Inc. 


are on View 


Press: 


,and The Associated Press approve 
Noguchi’s design, he will receive an additional $0,500 for executing 
the twenty-three by eighteen foot panel. 
lhirty-four vears old, Noguchi was born in Los Angeles, Califor- 
He studied with Gutzon Borglum and Constantin Brancusi, 
and has twice been a Fellow of the Guggenheim Foundation. His 
works are represented in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, and other museums and impor- 
tant private collections 
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SEATTLE: NORTHWEST ARTISTS 
TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 


NY REATER a lessening of interest in pure 
representation is found throughout the Twenty-fourth An- 

nual Exhibition of Northwest on the 
Seattle Art It is a healthy growing sign. The pitfalls of 
superficial regionalism, a tendency of recent years in all American 
painting, not only in the west, shows a decline. The artists are begin- 
ning to analyze their material, while a predominance of landscape 
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inventiveness and 


Artists, currently view at 


Museum 
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=XHIBITED AT THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 


“SKUNK!” 





NORTHWEST 


BY JAMES H. FITZGERALD, THE WINNER OF THE FIRST PRIZE IN WATERCOLOR 
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painting, including objects, buildings, and such, indicates an aware- 
ness of the world about them. Hand in hand has gone experimenta- 
tion and search for more personal ways of expressing this awareness 

In not many cases do paintings have that sensitivity and sig- 
nificance that raise them above the level of competency, but then 
this factor characterizes all large group shows held in any part of 
the country. [he exhibition as a whole is catholic, and of good pro- 
fessional standards 

Few painters of the region, that is, Washington, Oregon, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, and British Columbia, have undertaken abstractions, 
though the most important of these, Morris Graves’ large Table of 
Triumph, is both moving and beautiful. Ek. Webster, whose Yellow 
Dining Room is a Third Honorable Mention in Oil, achieves a cer- 
tain decorative quality that is pleasing, if not particularly signifi- 
cant. 

Prize awards varied considerably, with Peggy Strong’s Mountatn 
Verry-Go-Round winning the Katherine B. Baker Memorial Pur- 
chase Prize of $100, awarded annually by the West Seattle Art Club. 
This is a clever and brilliant painting in vivid, contrasting colors 
Somewhat the same characteristics apply to the award in watercolor, 
the $75 Seattle Art Museum prize, which was given to Skunk! by 
James H. Fitzgerald. This is a theatrical picturization of a humorous 
incident in the Thomas Benton manner, color and conception. Fitz- 
gerald is a pupil of the middle western painter, and acquired his 
style at first hand. 

Portrait of Miss Gray is a fine, direct and beautifully organized 
portrait by Walter Isaacs, and was given the Second Prize in Oil of 
d50 

lhe First Honorable Mention in Watercolor, Crater, by Thelma 
Gerstman, not only identifies a newcomer to Washington painting, 
but also a very fine watercolorist from the technical standpoint. 
Crater is not an exciting painting, but is well designed, sincere and 
substantial in rich, fluid browns. More interesting is her Spirited, a 
vigorous paper Whose title describes the character of the picture. 

One of the best figure paintings in the show is Hartley Fletcher's 
Rest, a Second Honorable Mention in Oil. This excellent, straight- 
forward canvas is without tricks or superficial cleverness. A figure 
of a girl in a pink dress is lying face down on a lounge, asleep. The 
head and arms are characterized by sensitive and subtle modeling, 
and the brushwork by freedom and ease. It is a sober and serious 
painting by 
cere artist. 

Guy Anderson’s Work Lunch is 
a large and vigorous painting, with 
an arresting originality. A  slow- 
moving tempo of line and form 
permeates the canvas, building up 
from a heavy earth tone to an excit- 
ing vibration in intense, broken 
whites. It may be somewhat over- 
powering, but it is anything but a 
negligible work of art. 


a competent and sin- 


But fourteen pieces of sculpture 
are included in the Annual, in con- 
trast to one hundred and twenty- 
five paintings. However, these are 
worthy of comment, although in no 
case 1s there new and vital con- 
tribution offered. Jean Johanson, 
with Contentment, a soapstone 
carving of a buxom nude, won the 
main sculpture award from the 
Music and Art Foundation. It is 
nicely modeled, thoroughly compe- 
tent and graceful. A conventional- 
ized head of a mountain lion is one 
of the most impressive pieces in the 
group. It is very simple, not a great 
accomplishment, but entirely suc- 
cessful in achieving the sculptor’s 
intention 

An abstracted cubist sculpture 
lorso, by Dudley Pratt, is the only 
marked departure from the conven- 
tional among the sculptures. While 


ARTISTS, SEATTLE 
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no literal representation of the human body, the balance and 
movement of the masses Of this plece create a beauty ot in 


tegrated moving forms that is wholly satistying 


WASHINGTON: NEW TECHNIQUES IN 
WPA GRAPHIC ARTS SHOW 


FEMA most comprehensive exhibition thus far held of work 

| done under the Graphic Arts Division of the WPA Fed- 
eral Art Project is now on view at the Natural History Build- 
ing of the LU. S. National Museum in Washington. The dis- 
play, which is being held under the auspices of the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, will continue until the end of the 
month 

\ feature of the exhibition is a group of over thirty ‘“Carbo- 
rundum tint” prints, done by a process accidentally discovered 
by a group of project artists in Philadelphia. The collection 
as a whole includes over two hundred prints by artists from 
twelve states, ranging from New York to California, and re- 
veals a new impetus that has been given to American graphic 
art through the program developed by Holger Cahill, National 
Director of the WPA Federal Art Project 

In addition to a large selection of works by artists from New 
York City, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Connecti- 
cut and New Mexico who have won wide distinction as print 
makers, the display brings forward much vigorous new talent 
which has appeared in Kansas, the State of Washington, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, and California. 

“The interest of the exhibition is two-fold,” Mr. Cahill said 
in announcing the opening. “To the general public it reveals 
a fresher and wider panorama of the American scene than any 
hitherto presented, ranging from skyscrapers and slums in out 
great cities to pueblos and fishing villages. To the lover of fine 
prints, and to the increasingly wide public that is becoming 
interested in the graphic arts, the display gives an opportunity 
to enjoy the great versatility and command of practically 
every graphic technique that have been an outgrowth of ex- 
perimentation in project workshops. 

‘However, most significant of all is the opportunity given 
through this display to study a cross-section of the work ac- 
complished by a relatively small group in the Graphic Arts 
Division. Since the inception of the project in August, 1935, 
these print makers have given striking proof of their energy and 
enthusiasm by the production of sixty-one thousand one hundred 
and seventy-four prints. . . . 

“Although print makers have always been sensitive recorders of 
the world about them, the wide-reaching scope of project work has 
produced, as may be seen in this exhibition, a kaleidoscope of con- 
temporary America in all of its phases. The display carries one from 
the subway crowds of Manhattan to the breathless span of the Bay 
Bridge in San Francisco, from industrial scenes in Ohio to wheat 
fields, mesas, and orchards. 

“As a whole, the exhibition is exceptional from the technical point 
of view, and offers a wealth of material to the many who are now 
vitally interested in print making. Lithographs, wood engravings, 
woodcuts, drypoints, engravings, etchings, linoleum cuts, colored 
wood blocks, linoleum engraving, colored lithographs, aquatints. 
and combinations of techniques, such as etching and aquatint, are 
all represented in this display. In addition to these, the carborundum 
tint prints are naturally of especial interest both to the connoisseur 
and the general public.” 


BOSTON: THE MUSEUM REUNITES A PAIR 
OF CONTROVERSIAL ITALIAN PANELS 


ay IGHT year ago at the great exhibition of Italian art in London, 
two companion panels attributed to Fra Carnevale coming 
from the collection of Prince Barberini and representing the Birth 
and Presentation of the Virgin, hung together in the same gallery 
and were universally admired by scholars and laymen alike. A few 
years later at the death of Prince Barberini the paintings, having 
hung together since their execution over four and a half centuries 
ago, became separated. The Birth of the Virgin was bequeathed 
to the Marchesa Antinori and shortly afterward passed into the 
collection of the Metropolitan Museum. The Presentation of the 
Virgin became the property of Prince Corsini and in 1937 likewise 
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EXHIBITED BY THE WPA FEDERAL ART PROJECT, NATIONAL MUSEUM, WASHINGTON 
STILL-LIFE,” AN ACCOMPLISHED LITHOGRAPH BY MINETTA GOOD 


found a permanent home on this side of the Atlantic at the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. During the month of October, the two com- 
panion pictures are hanging beside each other in the galleries of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, and the art public of America is afforded its 
first opportunity of seeing rejoined these two Italian masterpieces 

While the scenes represented in the two panels are taken from 
the life of the Virgin, their charm lies not in their qualities as relig- 
ious themes but in the diffusion of interest between the elaborate 
architectural setting and the enchanting, delicately colored figures 
Which are placed about the composition. Pictorially speaking, the 
scenes are full of incidental anecdotes from everyday life, as each 
figure appears to have a justification for its inclusion in the com- 
position beyond its general place in the design. The artist has ob- 
served nature closely and no figure in the composition is stylized or 
stereotyped. The resulting impression consequently is one of a living 
pageant or tableau representation in which one is given an insight 
into the life and customs of the day. The Birth of the Virgin is a 
home-like scene with the mother of the Virgin reclining on her bed, 
leaning on her elbows, and watching young maidens wash her child. 
Other ladies wait outside the loggia with quiet dignity while on the 
porch to the left are elegant young men who are returning from a 
successful hunt. In the Presentation of the Virgin there is less activ- 
ity. The Virgin and her mother, accompanied by heavily robed 
attendants, have paused before the entrance of a richly ornamented 
basilican church while inside, fashionably dressed young men stand 
about idly awaiting the start of the ceremony. At the back of the 
church three priests stand at the altar conversing with each other 
in anticipation of the arrival of the Virgin. The grisaille reliefs of 
these panels form entertaining additions to the decoration of the 
architecture and are full of surprisingly modern analogies. The color 
of the two paintings is particularly fine. The cool grey of the archi- 
tecture forms an admirable background for the exquisitely colored 
costumes of the figures. The rich robes with their ample folds, the 
variety in the type of headdress not only of the women but also of 
the men, form in themseives an interesting study of costume. 
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The Carnegie Carries On 
Continued from page 11) 
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technique; as l:rnest liene’s best work, the large Cattle and Crow 
t remarkably effective study in form and atmosphere the more 


extraordinary taste in color and high degree of proficiency in 


yraiseworthy for the utter freedom in choice of subject and scale 
as one of the most compact and clearly stated works of Reginald 
Marsh, Battery Belles, with the Normandie moving out to sea in the 
frosty, sooty light of an autumnal New York harbor behind a vista 
4 blowing skirts and silken legs of the crew's ladies at the Battery 
lock. To have sacrificed these to the muddily thought out and 
executed Blanch or to the bromide Arctic landscape of Kent is 
hard to understand. One cannot leave the American galleries with- 
out a word of praise, too, for the brilliantly painted Northeaste 
in Stephen L:tnier’s best romantic-realist stvle; for the cleverly 
transcribed atmosphere and pictorial ingenuity of Louis Bouche’s 
genre scene, Dirty Dick's, Nassau; tor the apt, smooth, even if 


little slick, technical virtuosity of Peter Blume’s Lilies 


il 


In the wider fields of European art, the comment on prizes is 
complicated by the conditions under which certain works are not 
eligible for competition—that, for example, a previous winner of 
a first prize may not compete again and that a painting must be 
no more than five years old. It is the latter rule which, somewhat 
mysteriously, made bors concours the Rouault Three Judges which 
| have no hesitation in calling the best picture in the exhibition. 
One is puzzled why, in the case of an artist as generally acknowl- 
edged to be great as Rouault, the International should have invited 
or accepted a picture automatically out of the running. Transcend- 
ing even the usual stained-glass brilliance of the artist, the thickly 
laid-on tone of official scarlet here is the foundation of the splendid 
pictorial architecture which culminates in the overwhelming 
characterization of the fury and majesty of the law in the two 
profiled and the single full-faced judges—altogether an unforget- 
able impression of strength and dramatic poetry realized in paint 

lhe other rule of a previous first award also eliminated Segonzac, 
and again his Nude, a large canvas beautifully integrating the 
figure into the landscape in the artist’s typical tonality of golden 
browns and shadowy black-greens, is one of the three or four best 
paintings in the exhibition for its display of the richest and most 
civilized French taste, 1f not at its grandest surely at its best. 

hese two works stand at the head of a French section which 
easily maintains the highest standard of quality in the exhibition 
\mong its fifty pictures there are, to be sure, such immateral objects 
as the prize-winners by Marquet, Ceria and Chapelain-Midy but 
there are also such examples of excellence in pure painting as the 
naturally bors concours landscape Dinan, fresh in bright airiness 
and verdant brilliance, by the jurvman Othon Friesz; the delightful 
portrait of one bon vivant by another, E. Berry Wall, surely the 
best likeness Van Dongen has painted; as the monumental and 
rough-hewn semi-abstraction of Gromaire, Window on the Sea. 

lor other suggestions for honors, | must go to other national 
delegations. That the large and magnificently orchestrated colors of 
Kokoschka’s Castle from the River, Prague, tar and away the finest 
landscape at Pittsburgh, should not have weaned the jury away 
from the weak palette of a Marquet is one of those vagaries of artistic 
judgment | shall never understand. The Spaniard Mariano Andreu’s 
brilliantly drawn and sensitively colored Broken Rhythms, recall- 
ing both Renaissance and Baroque in a delightful outburst of 
romantic atmosphere and tar more adult in its erotic Imputations 
than the adolescent pornographic symbolism of the artist's country- 
man Dali, stands at the head of the Neo-Romantic group in the 
International which includes some other fine works by Pierre Roy, 
Leonid and Tanguy—altogether so eloquent an expression of an 
important branch of modern taste that surely deserves recognition 

An Italian section, as always manifesting fine draughtsmanship 
and a restrained but excellent color sense, contained a small por- 
trait in blues by last vear’s prize-winner Casorati, the best in his 
modern continuation of the Cézanne tradition; and a delightful 
genre interior, 7 he Studio by Franco Gentilini, crisply drawn and 
limpidly colored in a classical reminiscence of the Crespi- Magnasco 
Baroque tradition 

Patently one can do no more than hint at the Protean aspects 
of the vast walls at Pittsburgh. Even whole national representations 
must suffer because of lack of space, and a review consequently 
takes on the garment of selection rather than of criticism and 
classification. | must therefore ask to be forgiven if this 1s too per- 
sonal an expression; it would need a book to be more general 
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\ ON: man exhibition of the works of Graham Sutherland 
vi opens the season at the Rosenberg and Helft Galleries. Suth- 
erland may be best described as an abstract landscapist, his recent 
work being increasingly an interpretation and distillation of 
natural subjects—a tar cry indeed trom the engravings in the 
pastoral tradition of Samuel Palmer which were this young artist's 
first vehicle to success. Black and dark red are dominant colors 
and, though Sutherland’s symbols are still to some extent natural- 
istic, on the whole he interprets his subjects much in the manner 
of Braque. Fallen Trees by a River, the most important work in 
the show, Tree Trunk Sprawling and Black Landscape all prove 
this artist's perception of a stormy, brooding atmosphere in nature 
and his ability to convey it in abstracted terms. 


FEU old English watercolors which have just been placed on 

| exhibition at the Sabin Gallery have been evidently selected 
for their topographical interest rather than any more personal 
appeal. Though unexciting, this tour of London and the Provinces 
is a charming one, even in cases where the various places have 
been recorded by minor masters only. Newham-on-the-Severn, 
drawn about 1782 by Dominic M. Serres, has more than a local 
interest and as much may be said tor the work of |. H. Shepherd 
and George Campion. There is also a line engraving by Benedetto 
Pastorini of the Adelphi, the original drawing of which is quite 
conceivably from the hand of Robert. 


MONG important prices realized at Christie's during the past 
A summer season considerable attention has centered on the 
flower painting by Van Huysum (incidentally one of the very 
finest by this master ever to appear at public auction), which 
was bid up to the record sum of £2,835. For the Gainsborough 
portrait in the collection of Lord Feilding £1,417 was offered, 
while on the same occasion the three Feilding Van Dycks totalled 
£8,445. The source of much speculation beforehand, the sale of 
this collection in its entirety reached the figure of £10,772, the 
Feilding Library being also sold for £5,828. Other notable summer 
prices resulted at a July sale of property from various sources 
whose outstanding items were the Carpaccio Salvator Mundi which 
brought £1,785, a set of eight small views in one frame by Turner 
which was bid up to £1,837, and Lord Stanley's three quarter length 
Hoppner portrait for which well over 2,000 guineas was paid. 


A SURVEY of the latest departures among abstract and sur- 
A realist painters of France and England is the current offering 
of the London Gallery where a distinguished collection of con- 
temporary work is on view. While the prevalence of either literary 
or architectural subject matter that characterizes this school fre- 
quently makes for monotony in such displays, the gallery has 
nevertheless achieved some excellent effects by skillful hanging 
and by an interspersing of early works of Picasso and Braque. 
Canvases by Picabia, Klee, Max Ernst, Man Ray and John Piper 
make up the remainder of the show. 


PANISH Landscapes and Children” is the theme of a showing 

at the Arlington Gallery, which is currently presenting for 
the first time in England the Spanish artist, Don Cristobel Ruiz. 
Though the themes of many canvases are inevitably distressing, 
Ruiz nevertheless views his homeless waits with a kind of dispas- 
sionate calm and objectivity. His line is remarkably sure and suave, 
his spacing admirably controlled, while pale washes of color give 
still further remoteness to his figures. A Child of Ubeda, with its 
purity of tone and carefully studied interrelation between grey 
dress and background, stands out among the figure pieces. The 
arid, unpeopled spaces of Spain’s high, central plateau are success- 
fully conveyed in his Mountains of Jaca, while Moorish Village 
(Jaen) shows the artist’s appreciation of the flavor of his country. 


T the galleries of the Medici Society Eve Guthrie's sketches 
A of the ballet are disappointing inasmuch as they fail to give 
an impression of the life and glamor of the spectacle as a whole, 
though they may be unquestionably good likenesses of the dancers 
themselves. In this they resemble the theatrical prints of the early 
nineteenth century which show each actor carefully posed in a 
thoroughly studied but completely motionless attitude. 
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Continental Art Notes 


N THI of his birth, a retrospective 
of the Audois painter, Jacques Gamelin has just been inaugu- 





() occasion of the bi-centenary 


rated in his native town of Carcasonne. | hanks to extensive restau- 
rations of the ancient halls of the famous Musée Municipal, this 
display may be viewed in one of the most famous and picturesque 
mediaeval settings of the town. This rarely seen artist, at the age of 
thirty-two official painter to Pope Clement XIV, author and illus- 
trator of an exhaustive treatise on osteology and soldier of the Rev- 
olution, who was to leave so dramatic a record of battle alarums and 
cavalry mélées, is shown here in all his virtuosity and versatility. 
In addition to Gamelin’s military scenes, the exhibition includes two 
striking portraits of General Dugommier, some rare and delicate 
landscapes which recall his collaboration with Jean Pillement and 
mythological subjects treated with the severity of a Poussin. A true 
painter, his numerous essays in black and white incline toward the 
chiaroscuro effects of Caravaggio and even of Rembrandt, many ot 


whose gestures and even costumes may be seen reflected in his work. 


OMINATING the Autumn Salon of the Grand Duchy of 
D l.uxemburg is a group of canvases from Lorraine, the province 
which six months ago invited a representation of painters from this 
small territory to participate in their Spring Salon. Rarely has 
exhibition been so attractively presented for the main rooms of a 
miniature Versailles, the Palace of Limpertsberg, having been placed 
at the Committee’s disposal for the two hundred and seventy-five 
works in the show. In the Luxemburg section many names stand out, 
in particular those of Pierre Blanc, for his views of Prague, and 
Calteux, for his landscapes of the Ardennes, while the turbulent 
views of Michel Stoffel recall the oppressive and somber desola- 
tion of Viaminck. Notable in other fields are Joseph Jungblut’s 
Nude, solidly hewn in wood, some efficient experiments in stained 
glass by Sylvere Linster and others in enamel by Léon Nosbuch and 
Mado Pescatore. Michel Haagen, whose contributions to the Palace 
of the League of Nations are both known and acclaimed, offers a 
highly successful bronze door. Among the artists of Lorraine should 
be noted the facile and amiable watercolors of Clemenbonnieu, land- 
scapes in a high key by Corette, a Still-Life and flower studies by 
Klepper. 


SWITZERLAND'S modern painters have currently replaced the 
brilliant showings of French art which are generally one of the 
major attractions at the Musée des Beaux-Arts in Zurich. The six 
painters and single sculptor, Otto Kappeler, whose work makes up 
the show, were all born between the vears of 1884 and ’88 and thus 
the comprehensive selection of their work, numbering in all nearly 
three hundred items, provides an orderly retrospect of Switzerland's 
development in the early part of the century, as well as its artistic 
manifestations of post-War date. Though the six painters, Bodmer, 
Huber, Hiigin, Kiindig, Meister and Pfister have all been seen in 
Paris exhibitions, this summing of a national effort makes an un- 


usually illuminating show. 
U NDER the patronage of the French Minister to Sweden, north 
and south have been brought together in the showing of paint- 
ings by the Algerian artist, Mohammed Racim, which has just 
opened in Stockholm. The rigid, decorative quality of these portraits 
and Racim’s flat, primitivistic stvle may be seen at its best in a 
characterization of Governor General Le Beau, its background of 
mullioned windows and coats of arms successfully carrying out the 
effect of surface pattern created by the array of orders decorating 
the subject’s resplendent uniform. 


HE opening of the new National Museum in Warsaw offers to 

the public a collection of considerable importance and one 
Whose paintings, many of the first rank, have long gone unappre- 
ciated. The eighty rooms of the new building are particularly rich 
in examples of the German schools, which range in date from the 
early Middle Ages to latter Baroque times. This profusion may be 
ascribed to close political bonds, as well as to the active interchange 
of trade which has gone on between the two countries for the past 
five centuries. Notable are a man’s portrait by Diirer, a remarkably 
colorful panel showing the Mass of St. Gregory by a fifteenth cen- 
tury master and a number of wood sculptures which illuminatingly 
document an unfamiliar phase of Central European art. 
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The Trade Union Rears its Artistic Head 
Continued from page 12) 


seems the weakest of anv shown, only two oils standing out, one of 
these being Aaron Bohrod’s Under the Elevated, an extremely com- 
plicated composition with at least a dozen themes competing for 
interest and all painted in a hard, bright manner reminiscent of 
Kane. The other is Gertrude Abercrombie’s small canvas T he 
Church, a wilfully primitive conception and statement, yet attrac- 
tive withal 

\ more vigorous spirit is felt in the work of the Baltimore group 
from which Mary di Crispino’s Where Hog Street Ends; tlerman 
Maril’s On the Road and Krank HH. Morgereth’s Spring Gardens 
may be mentioned. Well painted in his usual competent manner 1s 
Nicolai Cikovsky’s Blue Boy, from the District of Columbia con- 
tingent, as is also Carl B. Nyquist’s Bowery Hotel. Of the Philadel- 
phia group, the author cannot write, as the paintings were delayed 
in transit because of recent flood and hurricane ravages 

In comparison, the work of unions in less urban regions ts likely 
to be much concerned with nature. The artists of Woodstock are 
turning more to consideration of the world about them, as in Austin 
Mecklem’s Cement Works and Warl Fortess’s Brickyard. But there 
is still the aura of the [ludson River School, charmingly recaptured 
in Marianne Appel’s 7 ransgressor. Another colony like Santa Fe ts 
seen in a favorite light, as it is evident that its artists are beginning 
to turn away from tourism and look more honestly and simply at 
the material in their front yards. John Cornin’s Senor Gallegos 4 
Bulto is typical of this trend, as is James S. Morris's Procession at 
Truchas 

Concern for nature still largely rules the artists of the Western 
Massachusetts Union, which sponsors the exhibition. I:dward Lan- 
don’s B. & A. Yards is perhaps the most socially conscious piece, 
with its view of the railroad yards; but here the dominant em- 
phasis is on the scene itself and on the quality of painting. Excellent 
in craftsmanship is Philip Hicken’s pencil drawing of Berkshire 
Barns, while Mabel Ross in her watercolor Night redeems the Massa- 
chusetts fishing town from its summer colony blight. A small sculp- 
ture by Adolf Aldrich ts also noteworthy 

\ liaison between city and country is effected in the work of the 
New Jersey group. The paradox of the bleak salt meadows inter- 
vening between New York and Newark ts the subject of Joseph van 
Ramp's Newark Meadows, set down in a grey, dark mood, while 
Joe Catlett's Landscape also suggests the rural aspect of New Jer- 
sey's dualism. But paintings like Anne Steele Marsh's Remnant o/ 
War, David Dovgard’s Military Park, Newark, and Sam Milstein’s 
Factory stress the fact that industrial and urban factors are never 
far away 

lhe strongest group of sculpture is that from New York City, for 
obvious reasons, as the problem of transportation from nearby cen- 
ters Was simpler. Chaim Gross’s Portrait of Renée is almost a Renoit 
in wood, more direct and pleasing than some of his elaborate acro- 
batics in free space. But it is pieces like Herbert Kallem’s Head, 
Milton Hebald’s Figure, Aaron Goodelman’s Driller and Louis 
Wilkes’s Figure that hold the eve longest. Here, one believes, con- 
temporary American sculpture is getting its feet on the ground in 
a healthy, growing spirit. 


New Exhibitions of the Week 
(Continued from page 15) 


energy in his studies of locomotives, a subject which, by virtue of 
his enthusiasm, stirs a power not made manifest in the remaining 
watercolors. Cab of the Twentieth Century Limited especially trans- 
ports the feeling of wonder and admiration for a huge machine laden 
with intricate piping, its dark, sooty, ominous forms, seen in dim 
light, relieved dramatically by the flames which cradle in the fire 
box. 


Art West of the Mississippi 
(Continued from page 7) 


latter is comparatively rigid and frozen, the Indian dance by the 
former is electric with motion and full of color and pageantry. To 
be mentioned also as outstanding are Russell Cowles’ restrained 
autumn landscape, Everett Spruce’s rocky, incisively drawn Burnet 
County Landscape and John Steuart Curry’s colossal blue-ribbon 
bull, Ajax, successor to Cuyp’s celebrated cattle. 
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COMING 


Dilley Rugs; Stowe-Murphy Furniture e Silver 
()* the afternoons of October 21 and 22 the American Art 

\ssociation-Anderson Galleries will sell by auction English 
and American furniture, silver, and Chinese porcelains, the prop- 


erty of Mary G. Stowe and William C. Murphy, and Oriental 
rugs collected by the well-known rug expert and 





connoisseur 
\rthur Urbane Dilley. The collection, which also includes other 
properties sold by order of the various owners, will be on exhibi- 
tion from October 15 until the days of sale. 

he L:nglish furniture in the collection contains a good group 
of eighteenth century pieces, predominantly Sheraton and Chip- 
pendale examples in mahogany. Included amongst the American 
furniture are a number of early pieces in applewood, cherry, walnut, 
mahogany, and other woods 

lhe group of silver in the sale is mostly English, and also includes 
l-rench, American, and Sheffield plate examples. Most of the pieces 
are fully marked. London silversmiths are well represented. George 
Il pieces include a rare coffee pot by Thomas Whipham, 1744; a 
handsome salver by William Alexander, 1752; and a punch 
strainer by Ldward Aldridge, i750. Among the George III pieces 
are a pierced and engraved caster by William Simmons, 1781; a 
cream jug by John Moore, 1791; and a small pierced basket by 
Chas. Aldridge and Henry Green, 1769. Of later date, 1827, is an 
important George IV candelabrum by Benjamin Smith. Also of 
interest are a collection of French silver consisting of four salt 
cellars and a mustard pot, with Toulouse hall marks; and an 
\merican engraved silver crumber by Gheradus Boyce. 

\ntique Kurdistan, Bakhshis, Khorassan, Hamadan, and Kir- 
manshah examples are contained in the group of Oriental rugs 
collected by Arthur Urbane Dilley. 

\mong the small decorative objects which round out the sale 
are Chinese porcelains; English pottery, porcelains, and Oriental 
Lowestoft, including a pair of Wedgwood jasper ware cassolettes, 
circa 1800, and a Staffordshire pink luster-decorated miniature 
tea and coffee service, circa 1790; English and continental glass; 
and English and French needlework pictures, prints, and decora- 
tive paintings. 


Library of the Late James Wilson Falconer 

FINE group of the works of Robert Burns is present in the 
L library collected by the late James Wilson Falconer of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., which will be sold by auction at the American Art 
\ssociation-Anderson Galleries the afternoon of October 19. Com- 
prising first editions of Scottish and English literature, including 
ballads and poetry; autograph manuscripts and letters; early 
printed books; and standard sets, the library will be on exhibition 


beginning October i4 until the day of sale. Outstanding among 
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HEWITT SALI PARKE-BLRNET GALLERIES 


\ DUNCAN PHYFE CARVED MAHOGANY “RECAMIER® SETTE! 


the Burns works are a first edition of the excessively rare Kilmar- 
nock Burns, 1780; the original autograph manuscript of his poem 
lo a Mountatn-Daisy, and the second Edinburgh edition of his 
Poems, 1793, With more than ninety words of autograph correction. 

he Falconer library boasts a fine proportion of early printed 
books. Notable among them are the first edition of Higden’s Poly- 
cronicon, the only edition printed by William Caxton, 1482; the 
Robert Hoe copy of the first edition (1553) of the first English 
metrical translation of the Aeneid, written by Gawin (or Gavin) 
Douglas; and the very rare first edition, 1595, of Edmund Spenser's 
Colin Clouts Come home againe. 


Hewitt Collection of Important Americana 


HE Erskine Hewitt collection which goes on exhibition on 

October 15 at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, prior to public sale 
on October 18, 19, 20, 21 and 22, brings to the block probably the 
greatest private collection of early American miniatures in this 
country, together with magnificent early American paintings and 
drawings (both described in detail on page 16 of this issue), his- 
torical bibelots, furniture, decorations and autographs. 

The collection is signally rich in objects intimately associated 
with the founders of the Republic—statesmen, soldiers and dis- 
tinguished private citizens—and forms a vivid picture of their 
lives, interests and personalities. 

Among the items other than painting and sculpture are bibelots 
and other decorative objects, many supplying intimate details 
about the men who made American history. Particularly interest- 
ing are those associated with Lafayette, among them his silver- 
fitted dressing case, his silver seal, and a snuff box which he pre- 
sented to Andrew Jackson. Here also appears a gold-mounted ivory- 
headed cane, the gift of Washington to General Anthony Wayne. 

A forty-two-piece service of plates and dishes carried by Wash- 
ington while campaigning is included in the small but rare group 
of pewter. This was originally the property of General Braddock 
of French and Indian War fame and at his death General Wash- 
ington obtained it. The American furniture also contributes items 
of historic interest, notably a pair of mahogany settees made by 
Duncan Phyte for the Lydig family and a cherry linen press dis- 
playing a set of rare Jefferson portrait brass handles. 

The extensive collection of views clearly defines the historic 
\merican background. Foremost among the distinguished New 
York scenes is the superb painting of Wall Street, 1820. An exten- 
sive collection of picturesque views of American scenery, many 
from the Hudson River Port Folio, also appears as do an ex- 
tremely rare series of twenty finely colored aquatint plates which 
were engraved by J. Hill after J. Shaw. A large Currier & Ives group 
has the beautifully colored aquatint West Point from Phillipston. 

Among the autographs exceptional interest attaches to Lord 
Stirling’s oath of allegiance, witnessed by General Washington at 
Valley Forge. Notable autograph letters include one signed in 
Lincoln’s handwriting containing a beautiful tribute to the Union 
soldiers and sailors, and others from Alexander Hamilton, Abigail 
Adams, Stephen Drayton and General Anthony Wayne. 

The Erskine Hewitt Collection also includes a magnificent 
Brussels eighteenth century Teniers tapestry, The Kermesse, 
notable early American and Georgian silver, among which is a 
fine George II silver tea kettle by Alexander Johnston of London; 
and English, French, Dresden and other decorative porcelain table- 
ware and ornaments. Among the porcelain there is also a Derby 
part service of twenty-six pieces formerly owned by Colonel 
William Washington, kinsman of George Washington. 
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[EXHIBITIONS 


IN NEW YORK 





GALLERY 


ALA: $3 


EXHIBITION DURATION 


W. / Heart fie p montage, to Oct. 22 

Ackermann, 50 E. 5 ky Sth Centu St » Py to Nov 
American Woman's, 353 W 5 P 1 by Members, to Nov. 15 

Arde Par} Group Show: Sculpture, to Nov 
\rge \ Group Show: Paintings, Oct. 17-20 
Arista, 30 Lexington / -Lautre Reprodu ns, to Oct. 31 
Art Students L_eag risWec G py Shy Sculpture, Frescoes, to Oct. 22 
| ; WR D by Fifty A to Oct. 23 
| Babcock, 38 E. 08 roth Century American: Pa igs, to Oct. 31 
Boyer, 69 E. 5 Painting f Today, to Oct. 15 
Brooklyn Museum XVIII Century Popular Prints, to Oct. 17 
Buchholz, 32 k. 5 Georges Braque: Paintings, to Nov. 1 
Carstairs, 11 E. §7 Eric Goldber Watercolors, to Oct. 22 
kd d Seago: Ballet Paintings, Oct. 17 to 20 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 Stromsted: Paintings, to Oct. 22 
Delphic, 44 W. 56 Elwes Sander. Adlerblum: Paintings, to Oct. 23 
Downtown, 113 W. 13 1merican Paintings, Sculpture, to Oct. 22 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 {rmand Guillaumin: Paintings, to Oct. 20 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57 Verritt, Price, Kellogg: Paimtings, to Nov. 1 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57 Group Show: Paintings, Sculpture, Oct. 17-29 
Fine Arts, 215 W. 57 A/lied Artists: Paintings, Sculpture, Oct. 16-31 
French Art, 51 E. 57 Viodern French Art, to Nov. 1 
| Freund, 50 E. 57 Cuban Dolls; Snow in Art, to Oct. 31 
F. A. R., 19 E. 61 Daumier: Lithographs, to Oct. 31 

Grand Central, 15 Van- 

derbilt Founders Show: Paintings, Sculpture, to Nov. 17 
Grand Central, 1 E. 51 American Paintings, to Nov. 14 
Grant, 175 Macdougal Group Show: Paintings, Sculpture, to Oct. 25 





Harriman 


63 k. 57...Emile Branchard: Memorial Show: Paintings, Oct. 17-Nov. 5 
Keppel, 1 E. 57 Modern French Masters: Prints, to Oct. z9 
Kleeman, 37 E. 57 Kathe Kollwitz: Etchings, to Oct. 22 


Knoedler, 14 E. $7 
730 Fifth 


Etchings, Selected Paintings, to Nov. | 
and 


Kraushaar French 


American Paintings, to Oct. 22 
John Levy, 1 E. 57 English XVIII Century Paintings, to Nov. 1 
Julien Levy, 15 E. 5; Honoré Palmer, Jr.: Paintings, to Oct. 24 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57 Pechstein: Paintings, Oct. 17-Nov. 5 
Macbeth, 11 E. 57 Group Show: Paintings, to Oct. 31 
Mayer, 41 E. 57 Contemporary Prints, to Nov. 1 
Master Institute, 310 Riverside ..Group Show: Paintings, to Dec. 1 
McCutcheon & Co Contemporary American Paintings, to Nov. | 
McDonald, 665 Fifth Daumier: Lithographs, to Nov. | 
Mercury, 4 E. & Group Show: Paintings, to Nov. 5 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Italian Baroque Prints, to Oct. 31 
Philippine Embroideries, to Oct. 30 
New England Architecture: Photographs, to Dec. 5 
Chinese Bronges, Oct. 19-Dec. | 
Midtown, 605 Madison Fred Nagler: Paintings, Oct. 18-31 
Milch, 108 W. 57 .Selected American Paintings, to Oct. 22 
Montross, 758 Fifth Gordon Samstag: Paintings, Oct. 17-20 
Morgan, 37 W. 37 Hugh Mills: Paintings, Oct. 18-Nov. 3 
Morton, 130 W. 57 Elinor Goodridge: Watercolors, to Oct. 22 
Municipal 
PE. & Resident New York Artists: Paintings, Sculpture, to Oct. 23 
Museum otf the 
City of New York John Albok: Photographs, to Oct. 21 
Museum of Modern Art, 14 W. 49..Walker Evans: Photographs, 
Rouault: Prints; Useful Objects Under $5, to Oct. 30 
Neumann, 543 Madison Paintings, Old and New, to Nov. 1 
New York Public 
Library, Fifth at 42 irtists of Aloofness: Prints, to Nov. 1 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57 {my Spinga Drawings, Oct. 17-20 
Perls, 32 E. 58 The School of Paris, to Oct. 22 
Raymond & Raymond, 40 E. 52 Modern French Paintings, to Oct. 18 
Reinhardt, 730 Fifth Patrick O'Connor: Paintings, Sculpture, to Oct. 31 
Salmagundi Club, 47 Fifth Vembers: Prints, to Oct. 22 
Schaetfer, 61 E. 57 Old Masters,to Nov. 1 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 E. 57 Pennell: Watercolors, to Oct. 22 
Schultheis, 15 Maiden Lane S. Van Abbe: Drawings, to Oct. 31 
Shindell, 45 W. 57 Chinese Objects, to Nov. 1 
Sterner, 9 i. 57 Margo Allen: Sculpture, to Oct. 22 
Studio Guild, 730 Fifth Kendall, Nedwill: Paintings, Oct. 17-29 
Uptown, 2490 West End Group Show: Paintings, to Nov. 11 
Vendome, 330 W. + Group Show: Paintings, Oct. 17-Nov. 29 
Walker, 108 k. 57 Paul Clemens: Paintings, Oct. 17-Nov. 3 
H. D. Walker, 38 E. 5; Stuyvesant Van Veen: Paintings, to Oct. 22 
Wevhe, 794 Lexington Prints, Drawings, Sculpture, to Nov. 15 
Whitney 
io W.8 Arf i} i Mississippi: Paintings, Sculpture, to Oct. 39 
Wildenstein, 19 k. 6 Lovet-Lorski: Sculpture, to Oct. 22 
Yamanaka, O8o Fifth Chinese Bronzes, Buddhist Art, Oct. 17-Nov. 24 
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Exhibition of Paintings 


WEST INDIAN SCENES 
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VENDOME ART GALLERIES 
339 West 57th Street, New York 


Recent Paintings 
and Drawings 


AMY 


SPINGARN 


Georgette Passedoit Gallery 
121 E. 57 St. N.Y. 


Oct, 17-29 


THE 
FIFTEEN GALLERY 


37 West 57th St., New York 
Tenth Opening Exhibition 
PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 


October 17th through 29th 





Poet-Realist Paintings 


HUGH LAUREN 


MILLS 


Oct. 18—Nov. 3 


MORGAN GALLERY 
37 Wes? 57th Si., N. Y. 









RECENT PAINTINGS BY 


GORDON SAMSTAG 


OCTOBER Ith to 29th 
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—=785 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
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OLD AND MODERN 
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JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, INC. 


30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 
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PAINTINGS 
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COURTESY OF CHAO MING CHEN, BALTIMORE 


Sue pear-shaped vase was the most im- 
portant piece exhibited by the Baltimore 
Museum of Art in its “Gallery of Ten 
Famous Porcelains.” Its particular interest 
lies in the combination of its glazes, the 
lower part being the typical K’ang Hsi red 
called “lang yao,” and the upper part, apple 
green. Both inside and out there is a crackle 
under the glaze. The Hsuan Té period of 
the Ming dynasty was noted for a brilliant 
copper red sometimes called “precious 
stone red” because of the story, half myth, 
half fact, that powdered rubies were mixed 
with the glaze. The mastery of this color 
was lost in the sixteenth century and only 
recovered fully in the K'ang Hsi period by 
a potter named Lang who gave it his name. 
it is probable that the deep red color derives 
more from the reduced copper oxide than 
from an admixture of precious stones, but 
at any rate, at its most intense it resembles 
a thick ox-blood which thins to a cherry red, 
and is one of the most beautiful K’ang Hsi 
monochromes. In combination with the 
apple green and the yellowish color which 
decorates the interior of the vase and the 
base it is a rare example of a ‘lang yao” piece. 
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“Will it be all right if I put a blue circle in here, Mr. Talbot?” 


NOT an art magazine, The New Yorker. But it 1s a 
magazine that reaches a very active and attentive group of 
genuine art lovers. It pleases those too rare persons who 
are pleased by the best in art. In fact, New Yorker readers 
represent a market of intelligent, appreciative persons who 
find themselves ever willing to own anything that makes for 
finer living. And more often than not they are able to own 
it. No, The New Yorker isn’t an art magazine, but it 1s a 
very lucrative advertising medium for anything beautiful. 
THE 
NEW YORKER 
No. 25 WEST 43rd STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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